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girls there was a turnabout. Among mothers with no education beyond high school, working full time was associated with the least favorable description not only of sons but of daughters as well (although the sons still suffered by comparison). In a separate interview, fathers had also been asked to describe their three-year-old child. The results revealed the same highly differentiated demographic profile, but in somewhat lower relief. No such pattern appeared, however, in descriptions given by parents of themselves and their spouse. It would seem, therefore, that maternal work status may have a distinctive impact on the parents' perceptions of their preschool children, with the number of hoursjhat the mother works being an especially critical factor. To the extent that parents' early perceptions are related to their subsequent treatment of the child, full-time maternal employment may work to the disadvantage of sons but be beneficial for daughters, especially if the mother is well-educated and engaged in a job that she finds personally satisfying. A similarly gratifying outcome may be achieved for boys, but only if the mother works part time rather than full time. Qualitative analysis of the interview protocols suggests that the systematic group differences in parents' descriptions of their children are the product of contrasting patterns of sex-role identification between parents and children, associated with the mother's employment status and satisfaction during the child's early years. It remains to be seen, however, whether these early descriptions have any lasting consequences. Some light will be shed on this issue by the results of a follow-up assessment, currently underway, of the children's behavior and performance now that they are in first grade.
Despite the consistency of findings across several studies, it would be premature to conclude that the mother's working full time outside the home during the preschool years does, in fact, interfere with intellectual development in boys. First, the pattern has been shown only in middle-class families. As one descends the socioeconomic ladder, the trend appears to attenuate and perhaps even to reverse itself. The latter point cannot be clearly determined from available data. In general, among low-income black families, children of employed mothers do better in school than those whose mothers remain at home (Cherry and Eaton, 1977; Kriesberg, 1970; Rieber and Womack, 1967; Woods, 1972), but results from existing studies are not systematically broken down by sex of child or the number of hours that the mother works. Moreover, the findings are either confounded or complicated by family structure, such as one- versus two-parent households, and in one study (Rieber and Womack, 1967) by race as well. This confusion highlights the necessity of maintaining clarity and control with respect to sex, race, family struc-